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THE PHILADELPHIA PLAN OF SELF-EDUCATION 
OF FOREMEN 

JOSEPH H. WILLITS 

University of Pennsylvania; Vice-President, Philadelphia Association for 

the Discussion of Employment Problems 

THE story of the Philadelphia Plan of Self-Education of 
Foremen may be of interest from either of two stand- 
points. In the first place, it may be of interest because 
it represents one of the many attempts in the direction of the 
development of adult education in this country and in Europe 
through management organizations, through the schools or 
through labor organizations. 

On the other hand, it may be of interest from the stand- 
point of a community effort on the part of management to 
develop the least developed part of management, namely, the 
work of foremen. This work to which I shall refer was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Philadelphia Association for 
the Discussion of Employment Problems. That organization 
was formed seven years ago and for the first four years of 
its existence it did little except bring together regularly, per- 
haps a hundred of the personnel executives and higher execu- 
tives of the industrial concerns. 

Upon the completion of the war, there developed on the part 
of the seventy-five concerns interested in the maintenance of 
this cooperative discussion a desire to build up an educational 
organization which would extend the activities (which were 
designed to bring some conception of the best industrial prac- 
tice, whatever it might be, before Philadelphia executives) to 
more people in the concerns than were represented in the origi- 
nal group. Especially were they anxious to carry the results 
of those discussions to the rank and file of foremen. Their 
interest, of course, in the development of foremen's educational 
work is a part of that same interest in the development of the 
supervisory force which has manifested itself in a thousand 
ways all over the country. Specifically was it appreciated 
after the war, as a consequence of the general stimulus to 
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education that was given by the war, that the foreman was 
sort of a " No Man's Land " in management education. You 
all are familiar with the various phrases that have been de- 
veloped to describe that situation. Consequently in 191 8 and 
1919 there began the development of this work with foremen. 
The first year's education took the form of lectures for foremen. 
The object of those lectures was to present to a foreman in a 
semi-inspirational way some statement which would serve to 
define more accurately what his job was and to give him a 
higher conception of just what his part in management work 
was. These were held during the years 191 8 and 191 9, and 
had an average attendance that surprised us, amounting to 
fifteen hundred at one meeting. We realized that the edu- 
cational value of that sort of thing was distinctly limited. It 
had some value inspirationally, some value in interesting men 
to go ahead and get more systematic information, but from 
the standpoint of giving really systematic educational instruc- 
tion, it was an inspiration and that is about all ; so at the end 
of the year 191 8 and 191 9 the request was made on the part of 
the foremen themselves for some more systematic courses. 
The first response on the part of the Association was that that 
was a thing which belonged to the industrial concerns them- 
selves; that the close tie-up of any general principles to this, 
that or the other sort of foreman's work could be most effec- 
tively done only if it were done in the concern itself. We were 
met, on making that statement, with the answer that that may 
be fine and good in theory but the practice is that a great many 
concerns do not give such instruction themselves and are not 
in a position to do it, especially the small concerns. The request 
was made, therefore, that some such course be started. Not 
realizing quite what was meant in the acceptance of this, the 
Association agreed to give such a course, expecting that a very 
small number of men would appear, but when registration 
opened up, in the course of a short time there were five hun- 
dred foremen registered for the course — five hundred of the 
thirteen hundred foremen who were members of the foremen's 
section. Well, that avalanche of men descending on us when 
we were expecting only a small number necessarily led to a 
very hasty revision of educational plans and, consequently, the 
plan went forward on a basis essentially as follows : 
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I need not go into the details of that course; I suspect that 
most of you will not be interested in those details. It en- 
deavored to include those factors — material, personnel and 
process — in which the foremen would be interested. The 
method of instruction was this: The course continued for 
twenty weeks, one night a week. Each night someone was in- 
vited whom we considered most competent to talk for forty-five 
minutes before the entire group of foremen on the subject of 
that evening. That, of course, had obvious defects. A forum 
lecture is a lecture, and after all, those of you in education will 
realize that the lecture system is a good deal of a barbarity. 
In order to follow up that and seek to establish some kind of 
a unifying influence throughout the course, the men who ap- 
peared to take the course were divided up each night after the 
lecture into eight groups and each one presided over by some 
one we had selected to lead the group. In these groups the 
lecture of that evening and pamphlets which had been distribu- 
ted a week in advance were discussed. Of the men who led 
the discussion groups two were production managers, three 
employment managers, three professional teachers, and one 
had made a business of leading foremen's groups in an in- 
dustrial concern. That course continued for twenty weeks. 
We were not especially well satisfied with the results because 
of the fact that the plans had been made very hastily and were 
not sufficient to handle any such number. Upon its completion 
we immediately started to make plans to insure that the edu- 
cational results that we might attain this year would be more 
satisfactory. 

Upon the completion of the course, we set out to find out 
what the foremen themselves wanted — what criticisms they had 
to make of the course. We wanted to know as thoroughly as 
possible just what kind of people we were dealing with; and 
with the cooperation of the Assistant Director of the Industrial 
Research Department of the University, Miss Anna Bezanson, 
who has an extraordinary combination of industrial experience 
and scientific training and ability, we began to interview fore- 
men individually in their own homes, to ascertain their criti- 
cisms and desires. In the light of the wealth of conflicting 
requests and conflicting criticisms that came in, we tried to 
steer a course for the year. The foremen opened up telling 
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intimately what they wanted. We secured more complete in- 
formation than could be obtained through their own manage- 
ment. There were some very interesting criticisms — one was 
that they did not want to have so many talks by college pro- 
fessors. (I was one of the college professors who talked.) 
We were also interested to find out that the young men and the 
old men wanted radically different things. The young men 
did not like the lectures but they did like discussions ; older men 
liked inspirational lectures, but were not so keen about the 
discussions ; young men were more interested in things that were 
what we might call the antennae of the job, they were interested 
in economic problems, problems that were not problems of their 
department ; old men wanted to learn how to do particular kinds 
of work, so that out of the discussions that we had with fore- 
men you could have gotten evidence to justify any kind of a 
program or opinion that you might possibly have proposed. 

Out of all this information and with the experience of the 
discussion leaders to guide us we tried to plan the course for this 
year with the result that we have made provisions for a general 
course which shall be run on the same plans as last year. One- 
third is to be given over to discussion of the general economic 
conditions, especially present conditions; one-third is given to 
matters that have to do with personnel ; the other one-third is 
given to matters that have to do with technical problems. We 
have gone ahead on that basis, trying to tie up the technical 
parts of foremen's work with the general economic situation in 
which the country finds itself today. The outline of the plan 
remains practically the same — the forty-five minute opening 
lecture being given by the man we consider most competent to 
give it. 

The discussion leaders continue, there being eight discussion 
groups. Five of the leaders are production managers or works 
managers, two are teachers, and one is a personnel man. The 
course has about two hundred men registered in it. 

For the men who had completed the course of last year it was 
necessary to provide some additional opportunity. Out of the 
great mass of suggestions that were made, we finally settled 
upon five courses; one a course for textile foremen (a man in 
the textile industry always feels especially keenly that his prob- 
lems are different from the problems of any other group) ; an- 
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other, a special course for works managers (a considerable 
number of men appearing last year were of higher rank than 
foremen). The foremen themselves, moreover, were anxious 
to have the higher officers down there so that the two groups 
might be going ahead together. 

A great many of the foremen coming in were from metal 
shops and were interested, therefore, in knowing more about 
time study, what its limitations were, what criticisms labor 
made, and so on. Consequently a fifteen weeks' course in time 
study is planned. 

I have used up my time and I don't want to add anything 
except to say that I don't think that we are far enough along 
to reach any very final conclusions. I think, however, that we 
can make two or three tentative conclusions — First, that these 
courses do not take the place of similar courses in plants ; neither 
do the courses in plants take the place of these courses. The 
two supplement each other very well. Second, as a result of the 
course which began last year, a great many groups were started 
in plants on the stimulus largely of the foremen themselves. 
These courses tend to stimulate and not to take the place 
of systematic plant instruction. It is interesting to notice that 
a very great increase in interest and in desire for such work is 
manifest on the part of foremen generally. For any concern 
that expects to adopt any thorough-going educational policy, a 
very real value to the foremen themselves results from the 
contact with foremen from other concerns. It illuminates their 
own problems if they get nothing but the feeling that the same 
problems that they are meeting are being met by other foremen 
all over the city. Certainly such work has the effect of helping 
the foremen to think and feel professionally. That is, after all, 
I believe, one of the main results of the general increase in fore- 
men's work. Another interesting by-product I might mention 
is that the foreman himself feels that his own mobility has 
been considerably increased. 
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